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INTROITS and GRADUALS 


by WILLIAM R. WALTERS 


Just as the liturgy is meaningless form without 
understanding and appreciation, so good litur- 
gical music exists in a void unless the beholder 
and user can grasp the real values offered by 
the artists. The shoddy survives because peo- 
ple are unable to recognize that it is mediocre. 

Education to high art values and the worship 
values attendant to high art is a long-term 
process, but one of the surest means of effect- 
ing this education is the constant presentation 
of good music to the participant. There are 
many good musical settings of the introits and 
graduals within the capabilities of every con- 
gregation which might be used to implement 
the growing interest everywhere in liturgical 
renewal. Especially where a fresh start is 
being made it is to be hoped that the best 
possible musical materials will be employed. 
Every congregation is a unique situation, and 
final choices must be made from practical as 
well as pedagogical points of view. However, 
many of the different styles of musical settings 
ought to be tried, keeping in mind always the 
need to maintain a measure of unity of style 
within any single service. 

The reinstitution of the choir presentation 
of the introit and gradual cannot be urged too 
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strongly. In the interest of furthering that re. 
newal through good liturgical music,. this 
survey of available materials was made. Par. 
ticularly desirable is the reestablishment of the 
gradual. The history of the gradual and its 
changing forms and offspring (sequence, 
chorales de tempore, cantata) is varied and 
fascinating. The complexity of this history 
has undoubtedly contributed to the indiffer- 
ence and misunderstanding of the place of the 
gradual in the Protestant liturgy. Reinstitution 
of its use would again establish an all-impor- 
tant control over the selection of service 
music; an innovation which most congrega- 
tions could well afford. 

F. R. Webber in his book, Studies in the 
Liturgy, describes five basic types of musical 
settings for the introit and gradual: barred 
chant settings, Gregorian psalm tones, mono- 
tone settings, anthem settings, and traditional 
settings. 


Barred Chant Settings 

These are the so-called Anglican chants. 
Antiphon, Psalm, and Gloria Patri, and 
Gradual are all set to the same melody. Words 
are frequently ill fitted to the tune. Notation 
invites metric treatment of the words, and 
style inclines to heaviness and dull singing. 
The melodies, on the other hand are similar 
to hymn style and easily learned by the con- 
gregation. Anglican chant is melody born out 
of a specific harmonic style, never strong ih 
its own time, which now seems dated to most 


people. 


Gregorian Psalm Tones 

These are exceptionally beautiful music in 
themselves, yet are able to adapt to the in- 
spired texts. They have remained a cherished 
part of the heritage since the early church. 
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Words are not bent to the music, yet the 
music as handmaiden of the words does not 
lose its special qualities of adding the ineffable 
to the words. With English translations minor 
adjustments must be made frequently, espe- 
cially in the cadential patterns. 


Monotone Settings 

Every word is sung on a single reciting 
tone with slight inflections possible for ca- 
dencing. By all odds the easiest for congrega- 
tional use, but the disadvantages are obvious. 


Anthem Settings 

The gradual is usually set for solo song, 
and the introit for choir or solo in the motet 
style. There is nothing incorrect about this 
style, and it presents one of the best ways of 
weaning choirs which are anthem hounds 
away from external music to participation in 
the liturgy. Such settings require better choral 
resources and more rehearsal. Frequently the 
composer is least successful in this style in 
maintaining a distinctly liturgical point of 
view. Choirs have a tendency to carry over 
their concert-performance attitudes into this 
type of setting. For contemporary ears, 
anthem settings are perhaps the most gratify- 
ing and meaningful. 


Traditional Settings 

These are available in the Liber Usualis. 
They are not the psalm tones but ancient Gre- 
gorian melodies. The music as liturgical music 
is almost faultless, but English translations do 
not easily match the melodies. They are a 
stylistic treasure. 

Each of these traditional styles has given 
inspiration to contemporary composers as the 
listing will reveal. By tradition these styles 
were not mixed within a single introit or 
gradual, a practice which has seen revision. 

Traditionally, three ways of organizing the 
performance of liturgical music are correct: 

1) Direct method: one medium performs 
the entire item; whether that medium be 
soloist, ensemble, choir. 

2) Responsorial: the text is divided for re- 
sponsive presentation; a kind of dialog is 
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established between a soloist or cantor, and 
the group or choir. Traditionally this method 
was reserved for the litany, and not a mode 
of performance for the introit and gradual. 

3) Antiphonal method: a dialog is estab- 
lished between two groups, preferably of a 
different vocal color (soprano vs. baritone) 
and in different portions of the church. 

Within these three categories numerous ar- 
rangements are possible, and most have been 
tried. Within the listing below, all manner of 
applications of these modes of organization 
are used. Many are traditional: some are new. 
Of the new, some will be regarded as fussy 
and tinkering. Others will please. 


Rhythmic Organization 

As a matter of vocal style and good taste 
the rhythm of liturgical music must always be 
organized in such a way that not violence but 
true and natural declamation is given to the 
text. That is not to say that all music must 
be conditioned by the word-borne, musically 
free rhythm of Gregorian chant. Such fluidity 
is to be emulated, but not aped. The English 
language possesses as a very distinct character- 
istic a highly rhythmic order unlike other 
modern tongues. It invites quite a different 
melodic contour, hence secondary rhythm, 
than Latin or German. It is for this reason, 
and not always for metric considerations, that 
traditional melodic forms often prove unsuit- 
able for English texts. When modern trans- 
lations rather than the King James Version 
of Scripture are used, these peculiarities of 
the language are more apparent. 


Accompaniments 

Church musicians express wide difference of 
opinion in the matter of ‘accompaniment to li- 
turgical music, ranging from the “purist” view 
that nothing should be accompanied to the 
“hard-conservative” view that everything must 
be accompanied. The Gregorian forms were 
never meant to be accompanied, and they re- 
main most devotional and musical without. It 
should be recognized, however, that few 
modern singing groups can sustain these styles 
without accompaniment: one of the critical 
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judgments to make of current publications of 
this material or of derivative music is the 
suitability rhythmically, modally, and textur- 
ally of the accompaniment provided. 

Anthem types for choir and particularly for 
solo usually have an accompaniment provided, 
not merely doubling, but as an integral portion 
of the musical texture. Again here, the suita- 
bility of the accompanimental style is a matter 
for careful criticism. In any event, when an 
accompaniment is used, it should contribute 
to the musical and devotional well-being of 
the performance. It should be skillful and re- 
hearsed. It is recommended that organists and 
choir-directors consult the suggestions on reg- 
istration given by Paul G. Bunjes in the intro- 
duction to his The Service Propers Noted, 
Accompaniment Edition. 


Musical Settings 
The following collections of introits and 
graduals for the full church year set to the 
Gregorian Psalm Tones are readily available: 
INTROITS AND GRADUALS FOR THE LUTHERAN 
Service. Series A Psatm Tone SertTINGs. 
Compiled and edited by Paul Ensrud. Pub- 
lished by Augsburg Publishing House. 75 
cents per volume. Texts from Service Book 
and Hymnal. 
Vol. 1  Advent-Christmas-Epiphany 


No. 19-91 
Vol. Il Septvagesima through Easter Eve 
No. 19-92 

Vol. Ill Easter through Pentecost 
No. 19-93 
Vol. IV Trinity Sunday through 13th Sun- 
day after Trinity No. 19-94 
Vol. V_ 14th Sunday through Last Sunday 
after Trinity No. 19-95 


Proper OF THE Service. Albert Olai Christen- 

sen and Harold Edward Schuneman. New 
York: H. W. Gray Co., 1947. 
Psalm Tone arrangements and accompani- 
ments by Carlo Rossini. Contains also set- 
tings of the offertory for each day. King 
James Version. $2. Texts from both 
Common Service Book and _ Lutheran 
Hymnal. 

Tue INtRoITs FoR THE CHurcH YEAR. Compiled 
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and edited by Walter E. Buszin. St. Louis. 
Concordia, 1942. King James Version, 
Texts from Lutheran Hymmal. 65 cents, 
The companion volume The Graduals for 
the Church Year, by the same editor with 
Erwin Kurth, is set except in special cases 
(graduals which include a tract) to English 
chant tunes. Each volume contains a valy- 
able preface. Price of the Graduals $1.50, 


Tue EncuisH Grapuar: Part 1]—Tue Proper, 


edited by Francis Burgess. London: Plain- 
chant Publications Committee, 1948 (?), 
$2.50. Texts from The English Hymnal. 
(Where the text of the Western Rite differs, 
it is included in italics). Contains also offer- 
tories, communions, tracts, and sequences. 


INTROITS FOR THE LUTHERAN CHURCH, compiled 


and edited by Albert O. Christensen and 
Mrs. Edward A. Mayer. Music edited by 
Miles I’a. Martin. New York: H. W. Gray 
Co., 1939. Price 40 cents. 

This contains introits only for the Sun- 
days of the church year, festival days and 
Holy Week. Psalms and Gloria Patri are set 
to psalm tones, the antiphons to a peculiar 
form of barred chant in unison and 4 parts. 


Comparative Comments 


Only the Ensrud edition notes out the tones 
for every text. The score is very readable, and 


the accompaniment appears only once: in the 
back of the volume. The volumes are small, 


paperback, and because of the multi-volume 
publication might prove easier on the budget 
initially. Moreover, only in this edition are 
the texts taken from the Service Book and 
Hymnal. All other editions require adjust- 
ments if unity of text is desired. 

Christensen and Schuneman have the added 
flexibility of presenting both Common Service 
Book and Lutheran Hymnal texts. Each edi- 
tion arranges the tones differently, with the 
greatest similarity between Ensrud and Buszin. 
Only Buszin follows the historic practice of 
using the intonation only for the opening of 
the antiphon. Burgess uses double intonations 
reserving the complete form for the antiphon. 
Each makes recommendations for perform- 
ance. Ensrud uses a single tone for each 
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volume, a practice which is the editor’s choice 
in favor of simplicity, but unfortunately also 
monotony. Freer choice might have resulted 
in more compatible wedding of tone and 
text, too. Only Ensrud is consistently syllabic, 
also a choice in favor of simplicity which at 
times creates musical difficulties in handling 
the text. Buszin employs one tone for a season, 
except in Trinity where greater variety ob- 
tains. Christensen and Schuneman is com- 

pletely flexible, organization being more a 

matter of printing. This edition is the most 

difficult to read. Burgess selects Tone VII for 
the Introit, Tone V for the Gradual, Tone 

VI for the Alleluia, Tone II for the Offertory, 

Tone I for the Communion. Christensen and 

Mayer prints texts on flip-sides of pages with- 

out repeating the music, with the result that 

the singer has no recourse to the notes after 
four Sundays. 

Obviously the Ensrud settings are most 
practical for users of the Service Book and 
Hymnal; Buszin for the Lutheran Hymnal; 
Christensen and Schuneman for the Common 
Service Book; and Burgess for the English 
Hymnal. Christensen and Mayer is very bad 
and ought to be removed from circulation. 
Everyone ought to buy at least one copy of 
Buszin for its merits as an important library 
edition and source of information and style. 

Two other editions of the Psalm Tones not 
readily available are: 

Introits AND Grapuats, Ernest White, editor, 
St. Mary’s Press. 

Introrrs AND Grapuats, Charles Anders, 1956. 
Standing between modern editions of the 

ancient psalm tones and original settings in 

other styles is one of the most significant pub- 
lications in church music to appear in recent 
times: 

Tue Service Propers Notrep—The Introits and 
Intervenient chants for the Sundays, Feasts, 
and Occasions of the Liturgical Year Set to 
Formulary Tones. Prepared by Paul Bunjes 
and authorized by the Commission on Wor- 
ship, Liturgics, and Hymnology of the Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod. Published 
by Concordia Publishing House, 1960 in 
three volumes: 
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Choir edition $2.50 No. 97-7598 

Accompaniment edition: Advent to Tues- 
day of Whitsun Week. $7 No. 97-1442 
Trinity Sunday to Trinity XXVII and the 
Occasions. $7 No. 97-1440 

The purpose of this edition, in the words 
of the composer, was to “create new melodies, 
designed to carry the English text as perfectly 
as possible in its rhythm and inflection.” The 
result is a beautiful synthesis of traditional and 
contemporary materials and technics that is 
sure to stand as a permanent contribution to 
the heritage, if only it will be used. 

The texts are selected from the Lutheran 
Hymnal (few changes required for users of 
the Service Book and Hymnal, more for Com- 
mon Service Book) and set to 12 new Formu- 
lary Tones. Each of the 12 tones is set to 
one of the old Modes, and in some instances, 
fragments of treasured chorale melodies have 
been fabricated into the tones. The tones are 
organized structurally on the same principle 
as the Gregorian tones: 

1. Intonation. 2. Reciting tone. 3. Ante- 

medial inflection. 4. Medial cadence. 5. Re- 

citing tone. 6. Anteterminal pause. 7. Ter- 
minal cadence. 

Each tone is provided with supplementary 
alleluias, and an elaborated form of the simple 
tone is provided for the Gloria Patri of the 
introit. Unison performance is intended ex- 
cept for the 4-part cadences which set the 
Alleluia and Greater Alleluia. The tones are 
quite melodic, pitched well for easy singing 
by both men and women. Musically they are 
totally new, although the melodic style is 
quite obviously derived from the Gregorian 
tradition. Choirs will have some difficulty 
until they become accustomed to the melodic 
organization. The accompaniments are man- 
datory; they greatly aid the flow and vigor 
of the tones. Harmonic style might be de- 
scribed as diatonic, harmonically “warmed” 
modality, with occasional contrapuntal dis- 
sonance. 

The edition is a masterful job of printing, 
permitting ease in reading. In spite of cost and 
the problem of text conformity, The Service 
Propers Noted is to be highly recommended. 

























































































































































































THE FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT GRADUAL 
INTROIT 
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From Introits and Graduals for the Lutheran Service Series A Psalm Tone Settings 
Vol. 1 Advent-Christmas-Epiphany. Compiled and Edited by Paul Ensrud. Published 


and copyrighted by Augsburg Publishing House. Reprinted by permission. 
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The First Sunday in Advent 





The Introit ' Formulary Tone I 
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1. The complete form of the Introit is presented here as a model for the Advent season. 2. Antiph 3. Psalmell 
4. Gloria Patri 


From the Service Propers Noted (Choir Copy). Prepared by Paul Bunjes. Published 
and copyrighted by Concordia Publishing House. Reprinted by permission. 
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THE FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
The Introit (Organist's Copy) cont. 
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PLANNING AHEAD 
FOR THE 
ORGAN 


What of the church which already has an 
organ, but wishes to move, enlarge, improve 
or rebuild it? Here is another area where 
well-intentioned but uninformed and _ short- 
sighted planning can do (and much too often 
does do) untold and irreparable damage. 

There are, of course, old organs and old 
organs. Some, because of poor construction 
and inferior tonal design to begin with, are 
simply not worth rebuilding. It is still not 
possible to make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. However, the majority of older organs 
often do have things of value in them which 
can be saved and enhanced by intelligent re- 
building, and the incongruity is that the older 
the organ, the more likely it is that it will con- 
tain material of value. As this runs counter 
to our average popular line of thought, it is 
the unhappy fact that great numbers of splen- 
did old organs have been either poorly rebuilt 
or totally destroyed and often replaced with 
something far inferior both tonally and me- 
chanically on the presumption that simply 
because they are old they are out of date. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth, 
since it is a fact that organs over 60 or 70 
years old come closer to the tonal and me- 
chanical ideals of present-day organbuilding 
than most of those built during the earlier 
part of the present century, when many now- 
discarded experimental ideas were being tried 
out. 

Thus, organs with the least rebuilding value 
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Part 2 Rebuilding the 
Old Organ 


by BARBARA J. OWEN 


are most likely to be old unit organs, the pipes 
of which are not scaled to fit into larger and 
more complete ensembles, old theatre organs, 
the pipes of which are voiced and built to 
speak on now-obsolete high wind pressures, 
and other relics of the “experimental period.” 
Larger organs built by the better firms in the 
1930’s and 1940’s will often contain much re- 
usable material in the wav of pipes, though not 
all of the mechanical work is worth saving. 
As for those organs built during the 19th 
century, long thought to be “old-fashioned,” 
they are treasures in disguise. Not only do 
most of them have fine Diapason choruses not 
unlike ‘some of the very best being made 
today, ‘as well as unusually good flutes and 
often fine reed stops, but many need only a 
minimum of work and money to put them in 
first-class shape. Generally, they will have a 
very durable tracker action, though some will 
have had at various times an electric action 
substituted, with results ranging from satis- 
factory to impossible, depending on the 
quality of the work. At the least, much of the 
pipework of such organs can be re-used, and 
at the most the entire organ can be recondi- 
tioned, with only minor alterations such as a 
concave-radiating pedalboard, more pedal 
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stops, OF (in the later organs, with less fully- 
developed choruses as the earlier ones) minor 
stop changes, and be made to give many more 
decades of trouble-free service and fine music. 
But it is sheer folly to throw out such a valu- 
able instrument, and many churches which 
have done so have lived to regret it. Rather, 
such organs are prized assets, and to a church 
with small funds, the possession of one is 
almost literally money in the bank. Indeed, 
many small churches have had the good for- 
tune to acquire one of these organs from some 
less-farsighted neighbor at little more than the 
cost of reconditioning it. 

At last we come to the very difficult subject 
of choosing a builder or rebuilder. Here one 
must be extremely careful, as it is a regrettable 
fact that the ranks of organ builders, repairers, 
and rebuilders are full of dishonest charlatans 
and purely incompetant persons who have no 
right to be doing such work at all. That some 
of the most flagrant of these remain in busi- 
ness year after year testifies to the lack of 
information and plain gullibility of many of 
the church committees and organists who hire 
them. 

On the credit side of the ledger, it must 
be also said that there are in this same field 
many honest, though run-of-the-mill mechan- 
ics, who are capable of durable and neat, if 
sometimes uninspired and behind-the-times, 
work. There is also a minority of truly sensi- 
tive and dedicated artists who are making 
major contributions to the advancement of 
organ-building as an art. It is often the un- 
comfortable task of some minister, layman, or 
part-time organist, to have to sort out from 
the people available the crooks and cheats, 
artisans and artists. 

There is no infallible rule for being abso- 
lutely certain save long and sometimes bitter 
experience, but there are a few guideposts that 
can be followed and traps to be avoided. Be- 
ware of the pushy, over-eager, fast-talking 
type. The best workmen have all the business 
they can handle and will not go out of their 
way or exert any pressure on potential clients. 
Indeed, they can on occasion be exasperatingly 
hard-to-get. Beware also of those who offer 
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you too much organ for too little money. A 
good organ will be expensive, but it will be 
a good organ, and there are no real bargains. 
Keep in mind the previously-mentioned dif- 
_ ference between stops and ranks and always 
ask the number of ranks in a given proposal. 
Honest builders will specify this without being 
asked. Also, if a rebuild is involved, be sure 
that the proposal plainly specifies what ma- 
terial will be old and what will be new—again, 
an honest builder does not need to be asked. 
Don’t be tempted by offers of extra console 
gadgetry instead of pipes—some organs have 
been built that seem to be more console than 
organ, and the less said about the musical 
value of these the better. 

In the case of both new organs and rebuilds, 
it does no harm and often much lasting good 
to seek as much outside help as possible. If 
a recognized consultant can be hired, so much 
the better. Otherwise, the primary source of 
recommendations will be whatever college- 
trained or fully professional organists may be 
nearby, and the more opinions which are 
asked, the better the chances for a good organ 
which meets your needs. 

The number of firms and individuals re- 
commended may seem bewildering at first, 
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but not if a systematic plan is followed. The 
first part of this plan is to write to each out- 
lining the needs and size of the church and 
asking the builder to recommend a nearby ex- 
ample of his work that a committee from the 
church (always including the organist) can 
go to see. If at all possible, this instrument 
should be one in the same general size and 
price range that the church is considering, as 
sometimes a firm will have built an outstand- 
ing large organ as a show piece, but their 
smaller organs might be mediocre. Regard 
with suspicion any firm that immediately 
writes back giving full specifications, price, 
and recommendations without having learned 
anything further about the uses, acoustics, and 
other conditions of the church. Often a 
builder will suggest that he or a representative 
visit the church and talk with the committee, 
and this should be encouraged. 

When visiting the recommended installa- 
tions, the organist should be given a chance 
to play the instrument, and notes taken on 
general observations. Is there a well-developed 
chorus with sufficient upperwork? If a small 
organ, are all the essentials there even if some 
of the luxuries are missing? Is it unified or 
straight, and if unified, how extensively? Do 
various combinations have good blend? Is 
there adequate variety in color, pitch, and 
dynamics? Can a hymn be played with a good, 
solid, bright combination? Does each individ- 
ual stop have good quality, and is its sound 
refined and even in regulation throughout the 
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compass? Has this organ a good maintenance 
record, relatively or completely free of 
cyphers, dead notes, runs, etc.? More possi- 
bilities may be eliminated by comparing these 
notes on various organs, and often the 
choosing of a builder is very much a process 
of elimination. 

It is obvious that the choosing of a builder 
or rebuilder is not a matter of just a few meet- 
ings or even a few months. It will take many 
meetings by an interested and openminded 
committee which should be picked with ex. 
treme care. Once the list of possibilities has 
been narrowed down to two or three, more 
extensive action can be taken. Representatives 
of firms, or the builders themselves, should be 
invited one by one to talk with the committee, 
discuss possibilities, see the building (or the 
blueprints if there is as yet no building), and 
make recommendations. Very likely the best 
builders will be the most cautious, ask the most 
questions, and be the most critical in matters 
of acoustics or placement. This is all to the 
good. Again, beware of the over-eager bidder 
who may brag that he can put an organ in 
any placement or acoustical situation and have 
it sound well. Also, don’t be prejudiced by 
claims of “age and  experience”—certain 
younger and newer builders may have much 
to offer, while some of the older ones may 
not have kept up with the fast-moving de- 
velopments of modern organ-building. 

The final choice, of course, will be up to 
the committee, even if they have had the 
advice of a consultant. However, if all of the 
following precautions have been observed, the 
odds in favor of having made a wise choice 
will be quite high, and if the outcome is 4 
truly outstanding instrument, it will be much 
more than mere luck, and the hard-working 
committee should feel amply rewarded for all 
of their hard work and extensive planning. 

Plan ahead! It means hard work, even sac- 
rifice of much time. But remember you are 
planning not for just next year or ten years 
from now. The organ your church will be 
installing may be your grandchildren’s joy or 
headache, depending on how far ahead you 
have planned today. 
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THE 
BOY 


CHOIR 


by PAUL ALLEN BEYMER 


While it is well known that the choir of boys 
and men is ideal for the large cathedral or 
parish church where it has been successful for 
hundreds of years, little has been said for a 
boy choir in the smaller church. The term 
boy choir usually refers to a choir of boys 
and men, and the term boy’s choir applies ta 
a choir of boys only. Years of experience and 
contact with many churches and choirmasters 
produces the following: 


Advantages 

A boy choir is of great value to a parish. 
It creates family worship—a boy in the choir 
brings the whole family to church. It makes 
a live service and encourages congregational 
singing. It is a peaceful group, not torn by 
jealousies sometimes found in other choirs. It 
increases church attendance and income. 
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The Boy in the Choir 

Betters his education in religious matters. 
His training in music will remain an asset 
through all his school days and adult life. 
His presence at afternoon and evening re- 
hearsals and his interest in the services will 
help greatly in molding his character for 
Christian manhood. He will be better exposed 
to the teachings of the church. Living with a 
group at a choir camp, under supervision of 
the church, will basically contribute to his 
sense of good citizenship. Any parish can 
gather a group of boys to lead in the singing. 
The smallest group can always be enlarged 
and trained to become a stimulating musical 











organization. Every parish should be able to 
find a man or woman to consider this work. 
With proper encouragement and interesting 
but inexpensive social programs the choir can 
soon grow into a most inspirational organi- 
zation. 


Preparation 

To start a choir in a small church, choose 
an interested man or woman with some musi- 
cal talent and a love for boys as a leader. This 
leader should first study the boy choir from 
material found in the church or public library 
and from phonograph records of which there 
are many. The leader should then contact and 
interview a successful choirmaster. 

After this study period, the leader should 
arrange for a meeting of boys (9-12 years of 
age) at the church or at home. Give them a 
pleasant half hour of the story of boy choirs 
with an enthusiastic picture of your plans, 
especially laying stress on the possibility of a 
summer camp. A little ice cream or candy 
will stimulate interest. Wind up with a little 
singing of some familiar hymns. Thirty min- 
utes is long enough. 

The next week, at the same hour, add more 
singing with some musical games you have 
discovered. One is to monotone numbers (1, 
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2, 3, 4 etc.) and see who can sing the farthest 
in one breath, giving some small prize to the 
winner. 


Rehearsals 

Keep rehearsals at the same time each week 
and gradually add music, starting with hymns 
always in unison until the boys get to enjoy 
the singing. When interest lags add a little 
game of some kind. The boys will enjoy a 
visit to the organ with a description and 
demonstration of the instrument. And some 
time arrange for a little journey to see some- 
thing of unusual interest in your community. 

Parents can soon be interested. A Mother’s 
Guild will prove of great value in providing 
social activity, vestments, and faithful attend- 
ance. A second rehearsal should be added 
each week when possible, bringing in a few 
men. When, after a couple of months you are 
ready for a service, have the boys and men 
sing in unison, boys alone at times, and men 
alone. Harmony will soon come and your 
congregation will become most interested. 

Remember the secret of this work is to keep 
the choristers interested and happy, which 
only the choirmaster can do. In so doing, 
you will become young and enthusiastic about 
things that will surprise you. You will even 
enjoy the summer camp. 
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“i REVIEWS OF COLLECTIONS FOR 
CHILDREN'S AND YOUTH CHOIRS 


ek The director of youth and children’s choirs 
is usually faced with the problem of staying 
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within the music budget, and, therefore, must 
choose wisely materials for these young choral 
groups. Often in examining music he comes 
across the “bargain” priced collections of 
anthems, both original and arranged, which 
seemingly will provide enough material for a 
choir season or two. It would be unwise to 
say “beware” of these collections, but a strong 
word of caution is advised. Collections must 
be examined with great care, for many rep- 
resent the low level of music produced by 
indifferent publishers. It is always a pleasant 
occasion to find music for children’s voices 
that is of good, if not high, quality. These 
young voices should and must be given the 
best: that which truly glorifies God’s Holy 
Name; that which will aid in their musical 
and spiritual development. 


Song Anthems. Compiled and arranged by : 


Noble Cain. Kjos, 1959. 50 cents. Two- 
part treble chorus. 


This “bargain” set of anthems for each 
month of the church year (mot the Liturgical 
Church Year) would not be a bargain for the 
children’s choir. The arrangements of the 
hymns are commonplace and mediocre. The 
inclusion of “There is Sunshine in My Soul” 
is certainly questionable. The use of Bee- 
thoven’s “Minuet in G” as the setting for 
“Saviour, Show Me, Day by Day” is in poor 
taste. Wisely chosen choir music should con- 
tain a growth factor—a factor that will lead 
one step further in spiritual and musical de- 
velopment. The use of “Song Anthems” can- 
not be recommended as a progressive tool of 


growth, as there is little of this factor in 
evidence. 


Eight Hymn Anthems for Junior Choir (SA). 
Arranged by Herbert Grieb. G. Schirmer, 
1960. 75 cents. 


In this collection, several factors are brought 
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to mind that may be used as criteria for judg- 
ing music for children. One, the choice of 
hymns; two, the arrangements; three, the 
originality of the arranger. 

Mr. Grieb has chosen hymns which are 
generally familiar to children of junior choir 
age. These include favorites such as “Holy, 
Holy, Holy” and “O Worship the King.” 
While others (“Rock of Ages” and “Jesus 
Calls Us”) are still in popular use, the trend in 
Christian education is to eliminate these from 
junior hymnals. 

In the arrangements of these hymns for 
junior choir, Mr. Grieb has employed many 
abrupt key and tempo changes. These are 
accomplished with little or no modulation or 
preparation. Originality has been shown by 
the arranger; however, it often leads to the 
destruction of the basic beauty of the tune 
itself. 

The junior choir director in search of 
hymn-anthems would do well to examine 
other examples if this is the type of music pre- 
ferred for his choir. 


An Easter Carol Service. Herbert Grieb. G. 
Schirmer, 1959. 50 cents. 


Designed as a short cantata for junior choir, 
this Easter service is composed of seven selec- 
tions and a choral prologue, all of which may 
be used separately. The intention of the 
author was to provide in simple words the 
story of the Crucifixion and Easter. There are 
moments where he has succeeded, as there are 
moments where the language is not appropri- 
ate in telling this great story. The music ap- 
pears rather trivial in comparison to the mes- 
sage of Holy Week and Easter. 


Continued on page 32 

















ADVENT FESTIVAL 


An Advent festival for the families of the 
congregation makes a fine project for the 
junior and youth choirs of the church. 

Decorations can take the form of the vari- 
ous symbols of Advent. An Advent wreath or 
log can be in a prominent place in the front 
of the auditorium. The wreath is a part of 
the Scandinavian and German celebration of 
Advent. A spray of pine or fir can be made 
into a wreath by wiring it together or pulling 
its branches around a wire frame. Simple 
strong candle holders should be firmly at- 
tached to the wreath and four candles placed 
in them. 

In the church or parish hall the wreath is 
suspended from the ceiling by wires. If this 
is not feasible it can be placed on a table as 
it is in the home. One candle is lighted each 
week during Advent until by the Sunday 
before Christmas all of the candles are glowing 
—to show that Jesus, the light of the World, 
has come. A verse of prophecy is read from 
the Bible before the lighting of each candle. 

A Book of Advent, with daily devotions by 
Victor E. Beck and Paul M. Lindberg is full 
of suggestions for your home celebration of 
Advent and provides material which can be 
useful in the Advent festival in your church. 
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Congregational singing of Advent hymns 
can be the high light of the Advent festival. 
Before the hymns are sung someone can give 
the background of the hymn or the hymn 
writer, always remembering that this is a 
family festival and the stories about the hymns 
should be kept simple so that they have mean- 
ing for the children as well as the adults. 

Suppose we build our Advent festival 
around the hymns “Come, Thou long expected 
Jesus,” “O how shall I receive Thee?” “Re- 
joice all ye believers,” and “Joy to the world.” 
Before each hymn is sung the leader can tell 
something of its background as follows: 


Come Thou long expected Jesus, by Charles 

Wesley. 

How many children would you say make 
up a large family? Charles Wesley was the 
18th child in his family. One of his older 
brothers was John Wesley who was the father 
of the Methodist Church. 

Both Charles and John Wesley were Angli- 
can ministers all of their lives. 


1 Directions for making an Advent wreath with a 
wooden frame can be found in Arranging Flowers for 
the Church, by Oleta Staley Moffitt. Muhlenberg 
Press, 1959. 32 pp. : 
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The Wesleys went from town to town 
preaching to the poor uneducated people the 
church did not reach. The church authorities 
so misunderstood what Charles and John 
Wesley were trying to do that they forbade 
their preaching in Anglican churches. At one 
time a mob surrounded the house where the 
Wesleys were staying, throwing stones and 
shouting. Windows were broken, shutters 
were torn off, and the preachers’ horses were 
driven into the pond. A fire engine was 
brought and water played upon the house 
until the whole place was flooded. After this 
treatment the Wesley party rode out of town 
singing one of Charles Wesley’s hymns “Thine 
arm hath safely brought us.” 

Such treatment happened often to the 
Wesleys. They preached in fields when the 
churches were closed to them and crowds 
gathered and lives were changed when con- 
fronted with the living Christ. 

Charles Wesley had a great gift of song. 
He is said to have written 6500 hymns. 
Among them is one of our great Advent 
hymns which gains more meaning for us when 
we learn something of the life Charles Wesley 


lived. What better preparation could we have: 


for the coming of Christ into our hearts and 
to the world than this hymn sung throughout 
the Advent season thoughtfully and sincerely? 
“Come Thou long expected Jesus.” 


Joy to the world, by Isaac Watts. 

The name Isaac Watts stands beside that of 
Charles Wesley as one of the greatest English 
hymn writers. 

Isaac Watts’ father was a Non-Conformist 
or Congregationalist and served prison terms 
because he refused to support the Church of 
England. That was in the 17th century when 
there was bitter feeling between people of 
different churches. 

Isaac was one of nine children. His home 
was strict and devout. There is a story that 
one time at family prayers young Isaac laughed 
out loud. Upon being asked to give an ex- 
planation he said that he saw a mouse run up 


a bell rope beside the fire place au.d thought 
of this rhyme— 
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“A mouse for want of better stairs 

Ran up a rope to say his prayers.” 

Isaac thought in verse form. But there were 
many other things he learned as a boy. His 
father ran a boarding school and was a fine 
teacher. His son learned Latin at 4, Greek at 
8, French at 11, Hebrew at 13. 

Isaac Watts attended an independent acad- 
emy in London and became a minister. His 
health was poor and he spent much of his time 
writing. He wrote books on logic, grammar, 
teaching, ethics, theology, astronomy, geog- 
raphy, as well as many songs and hymns. 

A hymn of Watts’ which has the Advent 
theme of preparation, although it is often con- 
sidered a Christmas hymn, is “Joy to the 
world.” 

The tune to which we sing “Joy to the 
world” is called Antioch. It is a tune arranged 
from an earlier source by Lowell Mason, who 
raised the standards of music in America 100 
years ago. Mason named his hymn tunes after 
places in the Bible. Antioch is the city in 
which the followers of Jesus were first called 
Christians, and it was there that according to 
tradition antiphonal singing was introduced in 
the church, after Ignacius dreamed of angels 
singing antiphonally in praise of the Trinity. 


Rejoice all ye believers, by Laurentius Laurenti. 

Laurentius Laurenti was one of the few 
hymn writers who was also a musician. He 
wrote the words (not the music) of “Rejoice 
all ye believers.” Laurenti spent most of his 
life as director of music in the Cathedral 
Church at Bremen. He wrote hymns, basing 
them on the Gospels for the different Sundays 
of the Church Year. He applied the Gospel 
to life in his hymns. 

“Rejoice all ye believers” was written for 
the 27th Sunday after Trinity (the last Sunday 
in the Trinity season). The Gospel for that 
Sunday is the story in which Jesus likens the 
kingdom of heaven to the ten girls who took 
their lamps and went out to meet the bride- 
groom. They had heard that this handsome 
young man was coming and five of the girls 
got so excited thinking about seeing this popu- 
lar young man that they took empty lamps. 
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Today it would be flashlights without 
batteries. But five of the girls were smarter. 
They took their lamps and made sure they 
were filled with oil—or made sure the batteries 
and bulb in their flashlight worked, because 
they knew that it was going to get dark and 
they would need them. The girls found that 
their hero was not as close as they thought he 
was so they went to sleep. At the darkest 
time of the night the cry went up “He is 
coming.” The girls woke up suddenly. They 
groped in the dark for their lights. A lamp 
went on here and now there. There was dis- 
gusted muttering as some of the girls found 
that their lights would not go on. “Give us 
some of your oil” they said to the girls whose 
lights shone forth. “No,” answered the wise 
girls. “That wouldn’t do either of us any 
good. You had better prepare yourselves just 
as we did. Go to the place where you can get 
oil for your lamps.” 

So the foolish girls went away to buy oil, 
but while they were away the bridegroom 
came. 

It is this story of the second coming of 
Christ that Laurenti tells in hymn form. It 
carries one of the messages of the Advent 
season. 

There are two tunes to which this hymn is 
sung. One is Lancashire, by Henry Smart. 
The other is Vigil, an old Swedish folk 
melody. Lancashire was written for the hymn 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains,” to which 
it is sung in some hymnals. The composer 





was organist in Lancashire. The tune is called 
Greenland in some hymnals. 
O how shall | receive Thee? by Paul Gerhardt. 

Europe'had just gone through a long period 
of war. The slow heart breaking process of 
rebuilding after 30 years of warfare had 
begun, when Paul Gerhardt went back to 
school for the finishing of his preparation for 
the ministry. He faced many of the same 
problems which young men whose education 
has been interrupted by war or military serv- 
ice face today. He was 44 before he com- 
pleted his education and had a church of his 
own. It was still longer before he was suffi- 
ciently secure to marry. His ‘girl’ had waited 
for him for several years, and they lived a 
happy life together although all did not go 
well with Gerhardt in his work. He lost his 
church because he would not compromise with 
the Elector who wanted all ministers to con- 
form to his Reformed faith. 

Through his difficulties Gerhardt wrote 
hymns and found in them release from his 
own troubles and a means of helping others. 
He is the great German hymn writer, the most 
beloved of German hymn writers. His hymns 
are in all hymnals today. 

The tune to which this hymn is sung is 
called St. Theodulph and also Valet will ich 
dir geben, and is by Melchior Teschner. The 
name Theodulph comes from Theodulph of 
Orleans who wrote the Palm Sunday hymn, 
“All glory, laud and honor,” which is also 
sung to this tune. 
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ADVENT 
ANTHEM 
NOTES 


To Thee We Sing, by Peter Tkach. Neil A. 
Kjos, 1939. 4 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 
6501. 


This anthem may be used on the first Sun- 
day in Advent. 

Peter Tkach had an excellent understanding 
of vocal capabilities, particularly with refer- 
ence to range. The low notes for the Second 
Bass are sung with a full choir pianissimo on 
vowels that are relaxed. With a little extra 
training, the bass section of the average choir 
should find great satisfaction from producing 
these deep tones which help to establish the 
cathedral setting for the anthem. The other 
voices are singing in a comfortable middle 
range where change in tone and volume may 
be easily controlled in obtaining maximum in- 
terest from the listener. 


E'en So, Lord Jesus, Quickly Come, by Paul 
O. Manz. Concordia, 1954. 6 pages. 20 
cents. SATB. 98-1054. 


A beautiful musical setting of a portion of 
the 22nd chapter of the book of Revelation 
especially recommended for Advent. This 
will prepare the choir for the coming of Christ 
in the Christmas season and they, in turn, 
should help others in their own preparation. 

The soprano section may need some divid- 
ing on the high B-flat on the bottom of page 
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27. We suggest a G-flat for the seconds. Also, 
all voices will find more comfort in changing 
the word “is” in the last measure at the 
bottom of page 27 to be the first part of the 
syllable “com” which may be slurred over 
two quarter notes. Cuartes B. WHITTEN 


Arise, Sons of the Kingdom. Setting by Adolf 
Strube. Concordia, 1957. 2 pages. 1|8 
cents. SAB. 98-1112. 


The melody of this anthem dates from the 
16th century. It appears in some hymnals 
under the name Wolder. The words are from 
the 17th century and are translated for us by 
the eminent 19th century translator, Catherine 
Winkworth. 

Adolf Strube has arranged the music for a 
three part choir. The setting is easy and 
effective. It is good for an SAB choir in 
Advent or on Palm Sunday, and its three 
stanzas make it much more of an anthem than 
its two pages would indicate. Clear enunci- 
ation is necessary throughout. 

Other suggested Advent Anthems: 

Hosanna to the Son of David, by Raselius. 
Concordia, 1950. 6 pages. 24 cents. SATB. 
MS-1001. 

Thy Kingdom Come, O Lord, by Leland 
Sateren. Neil A. Kjos. 7 pages. 25 cents. 
SATB. 5275. 
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To Thee We Sing 


From the Liturgy of the Russian Church 
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* Andante 





SOPRANO 


To Thee we sing, To Thee we raise our voic - es, 
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To Thee 
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ALTO 
To Thee we sing, To Thee we raise voic - e8, 
TENOR 
To Thee we sing, To Thee we raise our voic - es, 
ooo 
BASS 
Andante 
Piano 
for 
Rehearsal 
iy +- tT tT T a PP + ee meee eo 
res —— = 7 = +——+- ; _ = jo mee - 
| our thanks we give,.... Lord our God. To. Thee we pray, O 
+ ay a + _ —#R - se = 
ces Tt —— = ———s = (2 =>== 
our thanks we give,... Lord our God. ° Thee_ we pray, O 
|e 1 ———————————— 
ae pg oe ——— ate | 
V=_ + | ie a, 
our thanks we give, Lord our God. To. Thee we pray, O 
———s rhe A ao —— 
~= a aie —. =—-—— 
, | _ ss s+ 
Tow Thee 
4 + nm —— 1 — — , n _—— 
aid : 2 in, fe 
T T T - ‘a $ id : 
* Chant should be sung in a legato-sonorous sty:e without accents. 
Copyright 1938 by Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 
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we praise Thee,O Lord, say - ing 








we praise Thee,O_Lord, say -_ ing 





we praise Thee,O Lord, say - 





® Moderato 


Sab - ba- oth 


Sab - ba- oth 





Sab - ba- oth 
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Heav-en and earth are full, full of Thy glo - ry Once 










Heav- en and earth are full, full of Thy glo - ry D ene 











Heav- en and earth are full, full of Thy glo - ry | 
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Lord 





Ho - san- na in the High- est 


Lord Ho - san-na_ in the High- est 


St 















Bless-ed is he__—itthat com-eth in the name of the Lord, Ho - 
—— 





com-eth in the name of the Lord, Ho - 
——, 9 



















com-eth in the name of the Lord,— Ho - 
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To John 


E’en So, Lord Jesus, Quickly Come 


.25 For S. A. T. B. a cappella 


Advent or General 
Revelation 22 


Adapted by P. O. M. PAUL O. MANZ 


Adagio (4 =116) 








SOPRANO 
mp Peace be to you and grace from 
ALTO 
Peace be to you. and grace from 
TENOR 
Peacebe to you and grace from 
BASS 


Oh, peace and grace from 


Adagio ( ¢=116) 


(optional) 





ye é 
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reer PTVT I 


reete 


Nees OF Nets 












and shed His blood That we might sav - be. 






~ 


___. and shed His _ blood That we might sav - mn be. 








and shed His blood __ That we might sav - ed — be. “ Sing 





and shed His 





blood —_ That we might sav - ed — be. Sing 














oy 


—_ 


ad 







« * 


2d 












Lord, The Lord, Al-might -y 





_ . 
Lord, The_— Lord, Al- might - y — 





Lord, The 









Lord, Al- might - y —— 


Al - might - y 











—_ 
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- 


eo 
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Sing 
was and i 


and is to come; Sing 


was and i is to come;—— Sing 


was and 1 and is to come;—— Sing 


Parr: 












‘ - (accel. slightly) 





Lord! Re-joice in heav - 


(accel. slightly) 






Lord! 





Re-joice in heavy - en, ye that 
(accel. slightly) 












Lord! Re-joice in heav 
8 


lightly) 
9 


Lord! Re-joice in heavy - en, all ye that 


St (accel. slightly) 
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dwell there - in, Re-joice on earth, be 


saints 





dwell there - in, Re-joice on earth, ye saints be 








dwell there - i Re-joice on earth, ye saints be 


b 





satin, 








dwell there - i Re - joice ye saints be 






dd 


J 











Sh 


For Christ is com - ing, is com - ing 





b] 













For Christ is com - ing, -_—-— iS-—s com ‘- ing 


IS, 





For Christ 









is com - ing, —— is com - ing 








Pina 


> > — 





9 






low, ___———C«~Fcoorr Christ sis com - ing, —— 


a 


is com - ing 


aa 


- 1 
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For Christ is 
’ 


For Christ is 
) 





For Christ is 
—, 


For Christ is 


a 


Tempo I 





so, Lord Je 


so, Lord Je 


E’en so, Lord Je - 


Lord Je - 
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night shall be 


night shall be 


night shall be 


night shall be 





= 


7a 


rit. PR 









Christ will be their All! 
rit. PPA 


nor lamp nor 















nor lamp nor _ sun, For Christ will be their_ All! 


rit. 








nor lamp nor 





Christ will their All! 
rit. : pp 








| is 


nor lamp nor sun,_— For Christ will be their— All! 






ou 


iid 











18 Arise, Sons of the Kingdom 





Aus meines Herzens Grunde 

























































































JOHANN RIST, 1651, cento Hamburg, 1598 
Tr. based on Catherine Winkworth, 1858 Setting by Adolf Strube 
Z ++ a | IT t 4 +—; t t —-4 
SOPRANO a —— = ——— =a —7 
! ES { 
1. A-rise,sons of __ the King - dom! The King is draw-ing 
2. A-rise, ye poor__and need - y! The King pro-vides for 
3. Oh,rich the gifts_Thou bring - est, Thy-self made poor and 
wilt 4 
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N 1. A-rise,sons of the King - dom! The King is draw-ing 
2. A-rise, ye poor__and need -  y! The King pro-vides for 
3. Oh,rich the gifts_Thou bring - est, Thy-self made poor and 
| j 4 | | i 4 
: et t SST = t 
—7 ts oss 
rrr rrr 
For rehearsal only —_ 
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A - rise, and hail__cwith glad - ness The Ru-ler from on 
He comeswith suc - cor speed - y, Withmer-cy ev - ef 
O Love be-yond_— ex- pres - sion, That thus can sin - ners 


you; 
weak! 















nigh; + =A - rise, and hail__twith glad - ness The Ru-ler from on 
you; He comeswith suc - cor speed - y, Withmer-cy ev - ef 
weak!__.- +~ O - Love be-yond_— ex-pres - sion, That thus can sin - ners 







It t 





Ome 
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LLL 


Deheheend 











Ye Christians, hast- en 
new. _~— Re-ceive your gra- cious King, 
For this, O Lord, will we 


Your praise and hom - age 
The Giv-er of all 
Our joy - ous trib - ute 





















Ye Chris-tians,hast - en forth! __-._- Your praise and hom - age 
new... _+=Re-ceive your gra-cious King, The Giv-er of all 
seek! ___ For this, O Lord, will we Our joy - ous trib - ute 
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bring Him, Andglad ho-san - nas sing__ Him; Naughtelseyourloveis worth. 
bless - ing, HailHim,His name con- fess - ing, And glad ho-san-nas sing. 
bring Thee Andglad ho-san- nas sing__TheeAnd ev- ergrate-ful be. 
so er I + — T T Ty 
——s t t | 
i 
eo 
a 
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bring Him, Andglad ho-san- nas sing — Him; Naughtelse yourlove is worth. 
bless - ing, HailHim,Hisname con-fess - ing, And glad ho-san- nas _ sing. 
bring Thee Andglad ho-san- nas sing__TheeAnd ev -er grate- ful 
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REVIEWS CONTINUED 
from page 15 


Your Youth Choir. Arranged by Myrtha B. 

Licht. Flammer, 1959. 75 cents. 

The SAB choir has brought a demand for 
arrangements suitable for this group. Mrs. 
Licht has attempted to fill the gap with this 
collection of eight anthems. This type of ar- 
ranging hymns for SAB, however, can easily 
be done by most choir directors. The need 
lies in the area of originality. If one is to 
arrange a hymn, he should strive to write some 
independent vocal parts as well as something 
new in the accompaniment. Teen-agers, for 
whom this collection has been intended, tire 
of singing only hymns which are but the 
regular soprano and alto lines and a mixture 
of the tenor-bass lines. Mrs. Licht made a wise 
selection of hymns, but ought to have ex- 
panded and developed them into larger scale 
arrangements. 


Voices of Worship. Edited by Don Malin. B. 

F. Wood, 1959. $1.00. 

Here is a collection of unison and SA 
anthems which is worth careful examination. 
While Mr. Malin could have shown more 
originality in his arrangements of “Now 
Thank We All our God” and “Immortal, In- 
visible,” his other arrangements and original 
compositions have value and interest. Of par- 
ticular note is his setting of “At the Name of 
Jesus.” Nineteen anthems are included in this 
collection (but why another arrangement of 
Wesley’s “Lead Me, Lord” and Bortniansky’s 
“Cherubim Song”?). Junior choir directors 
would do well to examine this better-than- 
average collection from B. F. Wood. 


Twelve Sayings of Jesus. Healey Willan, Con- 
cordia, 1958. 75 cents. 

Junior choir directors should obtain a copy 
of this fine set of short, practical anthems by 
Healey Willan. Here is music of good taste, 
well written for unison and two-part singing. 
These selections can be used to advantage in 
the junior choir in coordinating their work 
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with what they are learning through the © 
Church School. Teachers and choir directors 
will find this collection a valuable addition to’ 
their libraries. 

While thinking of Dr. Willan, attention 
might well be called to two other Concordia 
publications bearing his name. “We Praise™ 
Thee” (1953) and “Carols for the Seasons” 
(1959) are outstanding contributions to junic ; 
choir literature. These have been reviewed in 
earlier issues of the JouRNAL oF CuurcH Music, 


The SSA Chorale Book. Edited by Paul ; 
Thomas. Concordia, 1960. $1.35. 


With this extensive collection of chorales in’ 
arrangements by the earlier composers and 
contemporary men of music, Concordia has” 
again brought a valuable addition to the ma 
terials available for examination and use. Many. 
of the arrangements are too advanced for’ 
junior choirs, but could well be used by adult 
ladies’ voices and high school girls. The use 
of instrumental accompaniment (recorders, ” 
flutes, etc.) is advised in the introduction, or 
the chorales may be sung a cappella. This is” 
an unusual collection, of highest quality, chalk | 
lenging but rewarding—recommended for your | 
examination. y 

Paul Thomas’ “Morning Star Choir Book™ 
(Concordia, 1957) is also full of fine anthem 
for unison and SA choirs. 


Unison Hymns with Descants. Arranged b 
Marie Pooler. Augsburg, 1959. 85 cents. 
The descants of this collection are of value 

to both junior and senior choirs who on o¢# 

casion like to sing a familiar hymn in @ new 

Mrs. Pooler hag 

chosen ten fine, sturdy hymns, arranging them 

in good taste with interesting vocal lines and 
varied accompaniments. Several styles of at 
ranging are displayed in this collection, shows) 
ing that one can be original in providing # 
new setting of a familiar tune that will enhaneg 
the original tune rather than destroy it. Che 
directors should be able to use this collectid 
to advantage as anthem material. 

David E. Harper 

Hartford, Connectie t 


and different arrangement. 
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